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SELECTED. 


THE INFINITE GOODNESS OF GOD, IS EVIDENT FROM THE WORKS 
OF CREATION. 


Tue pious Psalmist inflamed his devotions by a contemplation of 
ithe visible heavens. It was there he read, in luminous characters, > 
the infinite glory or goodness of God. And I am persuaded, nose 
rious person can contemplate that amazing field of wonders, espec- 
ially with the light which astronomy has in latter ages thrown upon 
that subject, without feeling, in a degree, the same emotions, and 
'. being filled with admiration of the infinite wisdom, power and good- 
___ ness of that being who has thus created worlds on worlds to form 
one universe, more extensive than the utmost reach of thought. 
But I must check myself on a subject which may well excite warm 
devotion in the coldest heart; and, for the sake of brevity, confine 
myself to oné plain fact, viz. that the world we inhabit is exquisitely 
adapted to the character and final destination of man, its principal 
|. inhabitant. Who-can reflect on the changes of the seasons, pro- 
ductive of so many blessings :—The pleasing succession of day and 
night, adapted for exercise and rest: ‘The infinite variety, exhibit- 
ed on the surface of the globe, so conducive to health, conveniency 
and beauty ; and the elements and materials of which it is composed, 
the delightful verdure in which itis generally clothed; without 
ae adoring that kind Parent, who has thus formed and given it as the 
| place of our temporary residence ? Piety will readily discern the 
, goodness of God, in the refreshing breeze, the soft descending dews, 
a | and more plentiful showers of rain, and still more in the infinite 
variety of the earth’s productions, adapted to every taste, and to 
become either our food or our physick.—In a word, for I may not 
enlarge, we are furnished with senses and capacities for enjoying 
the bounties of Providence ; and so various and abundant are those 
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bounties, that every sense may be gratified, and every capacity for 
enjoyment completely satisfied. 

But there is evil as well as good mingled in the cup of human 
‘life. Very true ; and without the former, I am persuaded that we 
could never enjoy the latter. Man is designed for a future as well 
as the present life. He is here in a state of discipline, and in no 
way can the lessons necessary to be learned in order to our future 
happiness, be so effectually enforced as in the school of affliction. 
Natural is the grand corrector of moral evil ; and suffering the best 

remedy for sin. 

Instead then of complaining, let us adore the goodness of that 
wise and affectionate parent, who has so exquisitely adapted our 
present abode to our support and comfort here, and to promote our 
happiness hereafter. Let us without the superstitious fear of offend- 
ing so indulgent a parent, freely enjoy the blessings with which he 
has furnished us, under no other restraint than this, that we never 
injure ourselves nor others; and at the same time, in the exercise 
of faith, let us look forward to, and make it our great object to pre- 
pare for, another and a better country ; cultivating that hope which 

.48 an anchor to the soul, sure and stedfast. 


i . 
I 


RELIGION. 

What are your wishes? If they might all be gratified, whag 
would you most desire? Health, friends, riches, honors, beloved 
connexions, learning, power, fame, genius, long-life, besides these, 
would you desire any thing else? Could these alone ‘satisfy you? 
Let a man possess all these, and be without religion, piety, devo- 
tion, prayer, without God and the Redeemer of the world, all would 
be vanity and worse than vanity. 4 dreadful sound would be in his 
ears, in prosperity the destroyer would come upon hin.” 


——— 
bps CHRISTIAN. 


The Christian possesses, a a great, ‘advaniage in the contemplation 
of nature. He beholds unity in. the midst of variety. He looks 
round on the changing scenery, and in every leaf of the forest, 
every blade of grass, every | hill, every valley, and every cloud of 
heaven, he discovers the traces of divine benevolence. Creation is 
but a field spread before him for an infinitely varied display of love, 
This j is the harmonizing principle, which reduces to unity andsim- - 
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plicity the vast diversity of nature; this is the perfection of the 
universe. It clothes in moral glory every object we contemplate. 
The Christian may be said to hear the music of the spheres. He 
hears suns and planets joining their melody in praise to their be- 
nignant Creator. His ear, and his alone, is tuned to this heavenly 
harmony. His soul is love. ‘ 


MORAL DEPARTMENT. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MONITOR. 
THE FRIEND TO YOUTH—.No. 2. 


“+ Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” 


Iy my first number I offered a few remarks on the present mis- 
management and inattention to the morals of children. I shall now 
pursue the subject, and attempt to exhibit more fully the evil con- 
sequences that arise froma neglect to instruct children in the ways 
of morality and religion. 

It has been observed to the writer by those with whom he has 
conversed on the subject, that “ parents in general could not spare 
time to correct the morals of children by conversation—that do- 
mestic or other concerns forbid this waste of time.” Andis it not 
peculiarly lamentable, that the interests of children should be 
thas sacrificed, under the pitiful pretence of want of time to con- 
verse with them! Are we then to consider the time which is spent 
with our children as wasted ? Are we to suffer them to grow up 
in idleness, merely because the time we thus devote to them may 


seem to be lost? Or are we to consider an early education of little - 


or no consequence ? There are but few, I hope, who entertain such 
opinions : yet, if we look around us, and judge from their conduct, 
we cannot but confess (however reluctantly) that many parents 
appear to cherish these sentiments. But it does not require so 
much time to effect that morality in children, which all should 
ardently wish, as many persons may suppose. It would not, in fact, 
infringe on their time in the least; for how many hours are passed 
(shall I say squandered) away to no manner of use, which, if em- 
ployed in the instruction of children, might be beneficial to them 
here and hereafter! Although parents may not see an immediate 


benefit from their labors, still, however, if they endeavor to make 


. their task a pleasing and profitable one, their exertions will finally 
be crowned with success, In short—the inclinations and conduct 
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of a child will soon give them to understand the flower that is about 
to bud, and if unfruitful, they should pluck it immediately. 

Again—much of the time passed at the Theatre, at the toilet, 
or in idle and frivolous conversation, might be devoted to children 
with great and lasting benefit, and with quite as little expense! 
It must not be infered from this, that the writer is speaking against 
parents for visiting the Theatre or other amusements, if they think 
proper; yet, nevertheless, if children are neglected for the sake 
of plays and shows, such visits must be considered pernicious and 
unwarrantable.—Children, however, should never be allowed to 
visit such places. The writer is an adyocate for all social and in- 
nocent amusements, believing that they tend in some measure to 
inform the mind, to polish the manners, and to create a love and 
respect towards each other. 

But to proceed—Do parents set proper examples before their 
children, and are they sych as are best calculated for their good ? 
No excuse could possibly be raised for neglecting to do this. But 
is it so,—Or are there any who do not set good examples? To 
answer this, we have only to consider for a moment, and we may 
readily and truly say, that there are many, very many, who fail 
even in this one particular! who appear whelly regardless of their 
conduct, especially in presence of children. The consequences of 
this evil are easily imagined; it not only corrupts the morals of 
childrem but encourages them to engage in all manner of vices. 
Parents, therefore, should watch their own conduct, and set no 
example which. they would dislike to have their children follow. 

Another class of persons will aver, that from low circumstances, 
they are unable to clothe their children sufficiently decent to ap- 
pear even at the public schools! an excuse without the smallest 
foundation, and wholly inadmissible. And do they appear better 
with their poor habiliments, in the streets, than they would at 
school? Some, indeed, act as if this were the case. But would 
they not appear to more advantage, and with greater respect, even 
if ragged, with a knowledge of virtue? Why then are so many of 
them clothed, not in rags, but with ignorance? Why are they suf- 
fered to resort to the wharves, the market-places, and wherever 
else they please, and, mixing themselves with other wicked boys, 
_ will often rend the air with cursing and swearing :—shall I go fur- 
ther and ask, Why is such wickednéss indulged and encouraged 
eyen on Sabbath days?—Humanity shudders at even the recital of 
these facts! ! Let those who have the care and management of 
such children, answer these questions ; or rather let them reflect 
on the improprieties here pointed out—for reflection may possibly 
produce reform. 
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But coming more immediately to the point—ZJs poverty an excuse 
for ignorance ? By no means, Is it then in the power of poor pa- 
renis to give their children the necessary education to carry them 
through life? It is, But what do we understaud by the term 
necessary; by necessary, we mean a knowledge sufficient to know, 
to realize, and to feel, the importance of a complete reliance on the 
goodness of Gop ; to be obesive to his will and commands ; to study 
the glories of his inimitable character ; and at all times to consult 
the best interests of mankind. ‘This is the education here spoken 
of, as being necessary, and which is always in the power of parenis 
to procure for their children, however low may be their circum- 
stances. My remarks, however, are not applicable to the poor 


only; for there are many children that are equally wicked, whose ~ 


parents are sitting under the “ smiles of fortune.” 

But poverty, I have said, is no excuse for ignorance—is no plea 
for suffering children to grow up without a knowledge of virtue. 
Though this assertion may be denied, its truth cannot be lessened. 
If a person, with an extensive family, should be placed in the lowest 
state of poverty, and in fact reduced to absolute want; he still re- 
tains the means of providing for the education of his children. But 
in what way is he enabled, under such circumstances, to make this 
provision? Were I to refer this question to every parent for 
an answer, it would suffice. But no answer can be considered re- 
quisite, if we only look to the present state of our country, where 
we are provided with almost every institution calculated to promote 
the cause of charity and learning. In cases of absolute distress, 
there is always some provision made for us—some means reserved, 
whereby we may extricate ourselves from a part of our troubles ; 
and if we only knock at the door, it will open to our assistance. 
Charity too is continually going abroad, and if we have the meek- 
ness to ask, we shall not fail to receive. The same may be said 
of education ; for if parents have not money to procure learning 
for taeir children—still they possess the means to obtain it: I mean 
by asking it—by placing their children under the care of charitable 
persons, where they will be well used and well educated; and 
however odious it may be to some parents, to have their children 
in the service of others (as they will call it), they should be re- 
conciled to this, by considering the benefit that will accrue to them, 
in receiving a proper education. Though we may dislike to place 
our children from us, yet how much better would it be to have 
them thus dealt with, than to keep them at home, in the embraces 
- of poverty and ignorance ! Let our situation in life be high or low, 
we should never lose sight of the true mtereste of our children ; 
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we should not feel too proud to ask that for them, which we our- 
selves are unable to be:tow. Thése remarks will fully answer the 
fast question. 

There is one other resource for poor children, which affords re 
pleasure to mention. I allude to the Sunpay Scuooits—institutions 
highly honorable and praisewerthy. But as they have not been 
Jong in operation, their benefit has not perhaps been so sensibly felt. 
They are, however,in a flourishing state, and promise much good ; 
and I cannot withhold.the meed of praise which is due to the zeal 
and ability with which the founders have commenced their benevo- 
Jent design. I wish them all the success and assistance they so 
richly deserve, and hope ere long that their funds will be amply 
sufficient to carry into extensive operation, the glorious object they 
have in view—the education, the moralffy and the religion sof poor 
children and youth. 

I have now finished my general remarks on the subject intro- 
duced in this and the last number. No. 3 will contain strictures 
on the education of children particularly ; and though it may be 
thought perhaps that sufficient has already been sai¢ ou this sub- 
ject, it must be admitted, that too much cannot be said or written, 
if reformation is finally produced. ‘This is the aim of the writer, 
and though he will not “arrogate to himself the’ ability. to bfing 
about this reformation, yet iPhis complaints do but reach the hearts 
of those for whom they are intended, he shall feel satisfied in having 
attempted the good of those in whose welfgre he feels a deep an& 

zmalterable interest. ANTIMACHUS. 


hE 


SELECTED. 
CENSURE DESPISED BY PHILOSOPHERS. 
[Concluiled from page 9.] 

1 pestcnep, in this essay, to show, that there is no happiness want- 
ing to him who is possessed of this excellent frame of mind, and 
that no person can be miserable who is in the enjoyment of it ; but 
i find this subject so well treated in -one of Dr. South’s sermons, 
that I shall take a passage from it, which cannot but make the man’s 

heart burn within him, who reads it with due‘ attention. 

That admirable author, having shown the virtue of a good con. 
science in supporting a man under the greatest trials and difficulties 
of life, concludes with representing its force and efficacy in the 
hour of death. 

¢ The third and last instance, in which, above all others, this con- 
fidence towards God does most eminently show and exert itself, is 
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at the time of death; which surely gives the grand opportunity of 
trying both the strength and worth of every principle. When a 
man shall be just about to quit the stage of this world, to put off 
his mortality, and to deliver up his last accounts to God; at which 
sad time his memory shall serve him for little else, but to terrify 
him with a frightful review of his past life, and his former extrava- 
gances stripped of all their pleasure, but retaining their guilt: what 
is it then that can promise him a fair passage into the other world, 
or a comfortable appearance before his dreadful Judge when he 
there? not all the friends and interests, all the riches and honours 
under heaven, can speak so much as a word for him, or one word 
of comfort to him in that condition; they may possibly reproach, 
but they cannot relieve him. 

‘No; at this disconsolate time, when the busy tempter shall be 
more than usually apt to vex and trouble him, and the. pains of a 
dying body to hinder and discompose him, and the settlement of 
worldly affairs to disturb and confound him; and, in a word, all 
things conspire to make his sick-bed grievous and uneasy: nothing 
can then stand up against all these ruins, and speak life in the midst 
of- death, but a clear conscience. 

‘And the testimony of that shall make the comfarts of heaven 
descend upon his weary head, like a refreshing dew, or shower 
upon a parched ground. It shall give him some lively earnests, 
and secret anticipations of his approaching joy. It shall bid his 
soul go out of the body undauntedly, and lift up its head with con- 
fidence before saints and angels. Surely the comfort, which it con- 
veys at this season, is something bigger than the capacities oi mor- 
tality, mighty and unspeakable, and not to be understood till it 
comes to be felt. , 

‘And now, who would not quit all the pleasures, and trash, and 
trifles, which are apt to captivate the heart of man, and pursue the 
greatest rigours of piety, and austerities of a good life, to purchase 
to himself such a conscience, as, at the hour of death, when all the 
friendship in the world shall bid him adicu, and the whole creation 
turn its back upon him, shall dismiss the soul, and close his eyes 
with that blessed sentence, “ Well done thou good and faithful ser- 
vant, enter thou into the jay of the Lord ?” 


oo 


CHAMBERS OF THE TOMB PORTRAYED. 


— 


Y owner entrance leads, I suppose to the vault. Let me turn aside, 
and take one view of the habitation, and its tenants. The sullen 
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door grates upon its hinges; not used to receive many vi-itants, it 
receives me with reluctance and murmurs.—What meaneth this 
sudden trepidation ; while I descend the steps, and am visiting the 
pale nations of the dead? Be composed my spirits, there is nothing 
to fear in these quiet chambers. ‘ Here, even the wicked cease 
from troubling.” 6 

A beam or two finds its way through the grates, and reflecis a 
feeble glimmer from the nails of the coffins. So many of those sad 
spectacles, half concealed in shades, half seen dimly by the baleful 
twilight, add a deeper horror to these gloomy mansions.—I pore 
upon the inscriptions, and am just able to. pick out, that these are 
the remains of the rich and renowned. No vulgar dead are depos- 
ited here. ‘The most illustrious and right honourable have claim- 
ed this for their last retreat. And, indeed, they retain somewhat of 
a shadowy pre-eminence. They lie, ranged in mournful order 
and in a sort of silent pomp, under the arches of an ampie sepul- 
chre; while meaner corpses, without much ceremony, “go down 
to the stones of the pit.” 
—_—.=— 


DESIRES OP THE SOUL, 

. Wuar wantest thou, O my soul! with what imaginable excellen- 
cy wouldst thou clothe thyself? What desirable objects wouldst 
thou pitch upon? Is it beauty ? The righteous shall shine forth as 
the sun in the kingdom of heaven, and the wise as the brightness 
of the firmament for ever and ever. Is it riches? Wealth and 
' riches are in the house of God; every one in his family shal] have 
a rich, a glorious, and incorruptible and eternal inheritance among 
the saints.—What is it then? Is it honour ? What honour like to 
this, to be a friend and a favourite of God, and a spouse of Christ ? 
To have a crown of righteousness, of life, and glory? Yet more, a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory set upon thy head. 
Yet again, is it pleasure? The just shall enter into their master’s 
joy, and there are rivers of pleasure at his right hand forevermore. 
la a word, what wouldst thou have, O my flesh? A conflnence vf 
all the glorious things both in heaven and on earth! Why, gbdliness 
hath the promise of this life, and of that which is to come. If heaven 
and the righteousness thereof, be the thing thou dost seek ; both 
heaven and earth, with the excellencies thereof, is that which thou 


shalt find. 
‘ 
By reading we enjoy the dead, by conversation the living, and by 
contemplation ourselves. Reading enriches the memory, conver- 
sation polishes the wit, and contemplation improves the judgment. 
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CHARITY. 
THE TREATMENT OF OUR DOMESTICS AND DEPENDENTS, 

A parry of friends setting out together upon a journey, soon’ find 
it to be the best for all sides, that while they are upon the road, one 
of the company sould wait upon the rest ; another ride forward to 
seek out lodging and entertainment; a third carry the portmanteau ; 
a fourth take charge of the horses; a fifth bear the purse, conduct 
and direct the rout; not forgetting, however, that, as they were 
equal and independent when they set out, so they are all to return 
to a level again at their journey’s end. The same regard and re- 
spect ; the same forbearance, lenity, and reserve in using their ser- 
vice ; the same mildness in delivermg commands ; the same study 
to make their journey comfortable and pleasant, which he whose 
lot it was to direct the rest, would in common decency think himself 
bound to observe towards them, ought we to shew to those, who, 
in the casting of the parts of human society, happen to be placed 
within our power, or to depend upon us. 

Another reflection of a like tendency with the former is, that our 
obligation to them is much greater than theirs to us. It is a mistake 
to suppose, that the man maintains his servants, tradesmen, ten- 
ants, and labourers ; the truth is, they maintain him. It is their in- 
dustry which supplies his table, furnishes his wardrobe, builds his 
houses, adorns his equipage, provides his amusements. It is not the 
estate, put the labour employed upon it, that pays his rent. All 
that he does is to distribute what others produce ; which i is the least 
part of the business. 

Nor do I perceive any foundation for an opinion, which is often 
handed round in genteel company, that good usuage is thrown away 
upon low and ordinary minds ; that they are insensible of kindness, 
and incapable of gratitude. Ifby “low and ordinary minds” are 
meant the minds of men in low and ordinary stations, they seem to 
be affected by benefits in the same way that all others are, and to 
be no less ready to requite them ; and it would be a very unaccount. 
able law of nature if it were otherwise. 

Whatever uneasiness we occasion to our domestics, which neith- 
er promotes our service, nor answers the just ends of punishment, 
is manifestly wrong; were it only upon the general principle of 
diminishing the sum of human happiness. 

By which rule we are forbidden. 

1. To enjoin unnecessary labour or confinement, from the mere 
love and wantonness of domination ; 

2. To insult our servants by harsh, scornful, or opprobrious 
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3. To refuse them any harmless pleasures ; 
And by the same principle, are also forbidden causeless or im 
moderate anger, habitual peevishness, and groundiess suspicion. 


: wont 

GRATITUDE... 
Exametes of ingratitude check and discourage voluntary benefi- 
cence : and in this the mischief of ingratitude consists. Nor is the 
mischief small ; for after all is done that can be done, towards pro- 
viding for the public happiness, by prescribing rules of justice, and 
enforcing the observation of them by penalties or compulsion, much 
must be left to those offices of kindness, which men remain at lib- 
erty to exert or withhold. Now not only the choice of the objects, 
but the quantity and even the existence of this sort of kindness in 
the world depends, in a great measure, upon the return which it 
receives ; and this is a consideration of general importance. 

A second reason for cultivating a grateful temper in ourselves, 
is the following: The same principle, whieh js touched with the 
kindness of a human benefactor, is capable of being affected by the 
divine goodness, and of becoming, under th@ influence of that af- 
fection, a source of the purest and most exal@@d virtue. The Jove 
of God is the sublimest gratitude. It is a mistake, therefore, to 
imagine, that this virtue is omitted in the Christian scriptures ; for 
every precept which commands us “ to love God, because he first 
loved us,” presupposes the principle of gratitude, and directs it to 
its proper object. 

It is impossible to particularize the several expressions of grati- 
tude, in as much as they vary with the character and situation of the 
benefactor, and with the opportunities of the person obliged ; which 
variety admits of no bounds. 

It may be observed, however, that gratitude can never oblige a 
man to do what is wrong, and what by consequence he is previous- 
ly obliged not to do. It is no ingratitude to refuse t6 do, what we 
cannot reconcile to any apprehensions of our duty ; but it is ingra- 
titude and hypoerisy together, to pretend this reason, when it is not 
the real one: and the frequency of such pretences has brought 
this apology for non-compliance with the will of a benefactor into 
unmerited disgrace. 

It has long been accounted a violation of delicacy and generosity 
to upraid men with the favours they have received; but it argues 
a tota! d«stitution of both these qualities, as well as of moral probi- 
ty, to take advantage of that ascendency, which the conferring of 
benefits justly creates, to draw or drive those whom we have 
obliged into mean or dishonest comrliances. 
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THE WOODEN LEG. 


AN HELVETIC TALE. 


Ox the mountain from whence the torrent of Rauti precipitates 
into the valley, a young shepherd fed his goats. His pipe called 
echo gaily from the hollow rocks, and echo bid the vallies seven 
times resound his songs melodious. On a sudden he perceived a 
man climbing with pain the mountain’s side. The man was old; 
years had blanched his head. A staff bent beneath his heavy tot- 
tering steps—for he had a wooden leg. He approached the young 
man, and seated himself by him on the moss of the rock. The 
young shepherd looked at him with surprize, and his eyes were 
fixed on the wooden leg. My son, said the old man, smiling—do 
you not think that, infirm as I am, I should have done better to 
have remained in the valley; know, however, that I make this 
journey but once a year, and this leg, as you see it, my friend, is 
more honourable to me than are to many the most straight and ac- 
tive. Ido not doubt, father, replied the shepherd, but it is very 
honourable to you, though I dare say another would be more useful. 
Without doubt you are tired. Will you drink some milk frem my 
goats,.or some of the fresh water that spouts below from the hol- 
low of that rock? =} 

Old Man. like the frankness painted on thy visage. A little 
fresh water will be sufficient. If you will bring it me hither, you 
shall hear the history of this wooden leg. The young shepherd 
ran to the fountain, and soon returned. 

When the old man had quenched his thirst, he said—Lei young 
people when they behold their fathers maimed, and covered over 
with scars, adore the Almighty power, and bless their valour ; for, 
without that, you would have bowed your neck beneath the yoke, 
instead of thus basking in the sun’s warmth, and making the echoes 
repeat your joyful notes. Mirth and gaiety inhabit these hills and 
vallies, while your songs resound from one mountain to another. 
Liberty! sweet liberty! it is thou that pourest felicity upon this 
blessed land! all we see around us is our own. We cultivate our 
own fields with pleasure. The crops we reap are ours, and the 
time of harvest is with us rejoicing days. 

Young Shepherd. He does not deserve to be a freeman, who can 
forget that his liberty was purchased with the blood of his fore- 
fathers, : 

Old Man. But who, in their place, would not have done as they 
did? Ever since that bloody day of Nefels,* I come, once a year, 
* The battle of Nefels, in the Canton of Glaris, in 1388, 
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to the top of this molntain ; but I perceive that | am now come for’ 


the‘last time. From hence I still behold the order of the battle, 
where liberty made us conquerors. See, it was on that side the 
army of the enemy advanced. ‘Thousands of lances glittered at a 
distance, with more than two hundred horsemen, covered with 
sumptuous armour. The plumes that shaded their helmets nodded 
as they marched, and the earth resounded with their horses hoofs. 
Our little troop was already broke. We were but three or four 
hundred men. 'The cries of the defeat were re-echoed from every 
side, and the smoke of Nefels, in flames, filled the valley, and 
spread with horror along the mountains. However, at the bottom 
of the hill where we now are, our chief had placed himself. He 
was there, where those two pines shoot up from the edge of that 
pointed rock. I think | see him now, surrounded by a small num- 
ber of warriors, firm, immoveable, and calling round him the dis- 
persed troops. I hear the rustling of the standard that he waved 
in the air; it was like the sound of the wind that precedes an hur- 
ricane. From eyery side they ran towards him. Dost thou see 
those floods rush down from the mountains? Stones, rocks and 
trees overthrown, in vain oppose their course ; they overleap, cr 
bear down all before them, and meet togethgp at the bottom, in that 
pool. So we ran to the cry of our general, ntting our way through 
the enemy. Ranked around the hero, we made a vow, and God 
was our witness, to conquer or to die. The enemy advancing in 
order of battle, poured down impetuously upon us; we attacked 
them in our turn. _Eleyen times we returned to the charge, but 
always forced to retire to the shelter of these hills, we there closed 
our ranks, and became unshaken as the rock by which we were 
protected. At last, enforced by thirty Swiss warriors, we fell sud- 
denly on the enemy, like the fall of a mountain, or as some mighty 
rock descends, rolls through the forest, and with a horrid crush, 
lays waste the trees that interrupt its course. On every side, the 
enemy, both horse and foot, confounded-in a most dreadful! tumult, 
overthrew each other to escape our rage. Grown furious by the 
combat, we trod under foot the dead and dying, to extend vengeance 
and death still further. I was in the middle of the battle. A 
horseman of the enemy, in his flight, rede over me, and crushed my 
lee. The soldier who fought nearest me, seeing my condition, 
took me cn his shoulders, and ran with me out of the field of battle, 
A hoiy father was prostrate on a rock not far distant, and imploring 
heaven to aid us !—T ake care, good father, of this warrior, my de- 
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liverer cried ; he has fought like a son of liberty ! he said, and flew 
back to the combat. ‘The victory was ours—my son, it was ours! 
But many of us were left extended on the heaps of the enemy. 
Thus the weary mower reposes on the Sheaves himself has made. 
{ was carefully attended ; [ was cured—but never could find out 
the man to whom I owe my life. I have sought him in vain. I 
have made yows and pilgrimages, that some saint of Paradise, or 


® some angel would reveal Jum tome. But alas! all my efforts have 


been fruitless. I shall never, in this life, shew him my gratitude. 
The young shepherd, having heard the old warrior with tears in 
his eyes, said—No, father ; in this life you can never shew him your 
gratitude. ‘The old man, surprized, cried,—Heavens ! What dost 
thou say? Dost thou then know, my son, who my deliverer was ? 

Young Shepherd. 1 am much deceived if it was not my father. 
Often he has told me the story of that battle, and often I have heard 
him say—I wonder if the man I carried from the field of battle be 
still alive ? 

Old Man. O God! O angels of heaven! Was that generous man 
thy father ? : 

Young Shepherd. He had a scar here, (pointing to his left cheek) 
he had been wounded with a lance; perhaps it was before he car- 
ried you from the field. 3 

Old Man. His cheek was covered with blood when he bore me 
off. ‘O my child! My son! 

Young Shepherd. He died two years ago, and as he was poor, I 
am forced, for subsistence, to keep these goats. 'The old man em- 
braced him, and said—Heaven be praised! I can recompense thee 
for his generosity. Come, my son, come with me, and let some 
other keep thy goats. 

They descended the hill together, and walked toward the old 
man’s dwelling. He was rich in land and flocks, and a lovely daugh- 
ter was his only heir. My child, he said to her, he that saved my 
hfe was the father of this young shepherd. If thou can love him, 
I shall be happy to see you united !—The young man was of an 
amiable person; health and pleasure shone in his countenance ; 
locks of yellow gold shaded his forehead, and the sparkling fire of 
his eyes was softened by a sweet modesty. The young maiden with 
an ingenuous reserve, asked three days to resolve; but the third 
appeared to her a very long one. She gave her hand to the young 
shepherd; .nd the old man with tears of joy, said to them—My 
blessing rest upon you, my children! This day has made me the 
most happy of mortals. 
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AMUSEMENT. 


LITERARY ANECDOTE. 


An old American gentleman, whose father attended more to teach- 
ing his son the methods of accumulating riches than know ledge, 
lived some time ago in a town in the state of Connecticut. From 


application and industry, he had amassed a property of 20,000 dol. 


lars. Although not able to read or write, he never hired a clerk 


but had always been in the habit of keeping his own books. He a 


had invented some new characters for conveying his ideas to him: 
self and others ; they were formed as nearly similar to the shape 
of the article sold as the nature of the circumstance would admit. 
One day a customer of his called upon him for the purpose of set- 
tleing his account ; the book of hyeroglyhics wes handed down, 
and our merchant commenced with “such atime you had a gal- 
Jon of rum, and such a time a pound of tea: such a time a gallon 
of molasses, and such a time a cheese.” * Stop there,” says the 
customer, * I never had a cheese of you or any other person: I 
make my own cheese.” ‘ You certainly must have had it,” said 
the merchant, * It.is down in my book.” ‘The other denied ever 
buying an article of that kind. After a sufficient number of pros 
and cons, upon recollection he informed him he had purchased a 
grindstone about that time. ‘Tis the very thing,” said the mer- 
chant, “‘ and I must have forgotten to put the hole i in the middle !” 


i — 


LOGIC, 


Notwitustanpine the very valuable use of syllogistic reasoning, 
when properly employed; yet it has often been used to prove the 
worst doctrines good, and the greatest falsehoods truths. The fol- 
lowing pair of anecdotes may serve as a ludicrous specimen of logi- 
cal perversion. 

Granger, who was a remarkable ugly man, contended that he 
was the handsomest thing in the world. He proved it thus: ‘“* The 
handsomest part of the world, ” said he, “is Europe; of Europe, 
France ; of France, Paris ; of Paris, the ‘university ; ; of the univer- 
sity, the college of ——; ‘of the college of , the most hand- 
somest chamber is mine ; in my chamber I am the handsomest thing : 
Ergo, I am the handsomest thing in the world. 

The other specimen is of a man who said he would prove a scol- 
loped oyster to be better than heaven ; which he attempted by this 
curious syllogism: “ A scolloped oyster is better than nothing, and 
nothing is better than heaven: Ergo, a scolloped oyster is better 
than heaven. 





ee oe 


A fellow who had got into prison for debt, was called upon by 
his creditor to know if there were any terms he could propose, as 
he did not wish to keep him there.—“ I'll pay you five shillings in 
the pound,” said the debtor. “ But,” replied the other, “ you of- 
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fered me ten before.” “ True,” answered the debtor, “ but I have 
learned a great deal here, and since you sent me to college you 
must e’en pay for my education.” 


The Americans are so inquisitive, that Dr. Franklin tells us, when 
he travelled in America, and wished to ask the road, he found it 
necessary to save iime by prefacing his questions with-—“ My name 
is Benjamin Fraz':im, I am by trade a printer, I am come from such 
a place, and am going to such a place ; and now tell me which is 
my road ?” x 


A home-spun astronomer, not long since, fancied, and reported 
to his neighbours, that the moon was inhabited, for he had discov- 
ered an. he-goat init. A by-stander observed, he thought it was 
more probable the moon had been transformed into a mirror. 


A field preacher, who had been p in 
harrangue, that * Youth might bey ared to z ma, Manho 
to a semicolon ; Old Age to a colon; to which Death puts a per 


A wag, describing an elephant, remarked that this sagacious ani- 
mal takes care never to be robbed, for hg always carries his trunk 
before him. —_ 


A humurous author compares love to the small pox. The lon- 
ger it is in making its appearance, the more violent is the disorder. 










A quaint writer most quaintly saith, that soldiers die wholesale, 
by the musket, and retail by nature. 





HYMENIAL AND OBITUARY. 


MARRIED]—In this town, Mr. George Harris to Miss Rebecca Adams : 
Mr. Levi Whitcomb to Miss Elizabeth U, Francis; Mr. William Marshall 
to Miss Susan Spurr. 

In Charlestown, Mr. Stephen Wiley to Miss Rebecca Wheat. In Robins- 
town, Mr, Seth Gray to Miss Mary Stetson: Mr. Luther Bean to Miss Per- 
cillia Stanhope, In East-Chester, Mr, Peter La Crix to Miss Maria Coney- 
head. In Gorham, Mr, Jeremiah Bullock to Miss Elmira Wescoat, In Saco, 
Mr. John Smith to Mrs. Abigail Tappan. In Boscowen, Mr. John Tenney to 
Miss Ruth Jackson, In Windsor, Vt. Mr. Jewett Prime, printer, to Miss 
Nancy C. Smith, In Geneva, Mr. Foster Barnard, jr."to Miss Maria Hall. 


DIED)}—In this town, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Weare, aged 64: Mr. 
Elisha Baker, aged 26: Wm. Shaw, eldest son of Wm. Tuckerman, aged 8, 

At Chelsea, G, W. Floyd, son of Dea. J. F, aged 13. At Dorchester, Mrs, 
Katy, wife of Wm. Vose, aged 46: Mrs. Sarah, wife of Geo, Payson, aged 56 ; 
At Fort Independence, Henry L, third son of Lt. Col. Eustis, aged 4, At Ha- 
verhill, Mrs, Margaret Tapley, aged 74. At Newburyport, Mrs, Amelia, wife 
of Stephen Cross, aged 52. At Amhert, Miss Lydia Stratton, aged 21. At 
Augusta, Ephraim Snow, aged 23. At Bath, Capt Wm. Blaisland, aged 47 : 
Jacob Farrin, aged 18, youngest son of Mr. Jacob F. At N. York, Catharine, 
wife of James Baxter : Cathrine, relict of the late A.V.M arcelin, Esq. : Dr. Val. 
Leaman, aged 67: Therasa Evans, aged 37 ; Ann-Maria Skidmore, aged 22. 
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POETRY. 


RELIGION. 


Tis this, my friend, that makes our morning bright, 
*Tis this that gilds the horror of our night, 
When wealth forsakes us, and when friends are few. 
When friends are faithless and when foes pursue— 
Tis this that wards the blow or stills the smart— 
Disarms affliction or repels its dart. 
Within the breast bids purest rapture rise— 
Bids smiling conscience spread her cloudless skies, 
When pleasure fascinates the mental sight, 
Affliction purifies the yigual ray— 
Religion hails the dear, the yatried night 
That shuis, forever shuts, life’s doubtful day. 


i 


THE TEAR. 


Sacrep boon of favorite Heaven! 
Test of reason, pearly Tear! 

In some bounteous moment given, —_, 
Soothing angtish most severe. 


Melting child of mute affliction, 
Misery’s due, and feeling’s gem! 

Precious pledge of young affection, 
Fairest flower of pity’s stem! 


Reconcilement’s sweet oblation, 
Healing the distemper’d heart ! 

Friendship’s dearest, best libation, 
Balm of every anxious smart. 


Oh, how near allied to sorrow 
Are our transports most sincere ; 
F’en delight is forc’d to borrow, 
Feeling’s rich expressive Tear ! 


Humid eyes, that softly languish, 
What do your full orbs declare ? 

Dew drop form’d of hope and anguish, 
Love himself has placed thee there ! 


i 


TO A ROSE-BUD. 


Now go, my sweet Rose, and grace, 
My Emily’s bosom awhile ; 

Go, blush like the rose on her face, 
And open your charms to her smile. 


But oh ! should my rival intrude 
On that bosom you go to adorn ; 

Should he dare, should he dare to intrude— 

Remember that you have a thorn. 





